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STRAWSON’S ONTOLOGY * 


BOOK may be important because what it says is excellent. 

Or, provided it be competent, it may be important without 
being excellent because what it says is original. In these two 
ways a book may be intrinsically important. Some books become 
historically important because of their impact on the course of 
events. The two kinds of importance need not go together. Of 
Gellner’s Words and Things, which is right now making such a 
stir, one may reasonably judge or hope, as I do, that it will turn 
out to be historically important without, as I don’t, judging it to 
be intrinsically so. Strawson’s latest book I believe to be his- 
torically important in the same context as Gellner’s. But I also 
judge it to be competent and original. That makes it an unusual 
book. Unusual books deserve notices of unusual length, so-called 
special reviews. They also deserve intellectual courtesy. I shall 
pay my respects by attending first and at great length to what 
Strawson says and its dialectical context, and only at the end 
very briefly to the contemporary situation. 

Criticism searching enough to be worthwhile often requires 
some exposition of the critic’s views. The latter, in turn, requires 
space beyond the limits of a standard review, the proper protagonist 
of which is always the author, never the reviewer. In a standard 
review, therefore, criticism often and quite properly takes second 
place. A special review may preserve this proportion. Or it may 
try to achieve worthwhile criticism by using some of the additional 
space available for a more balanced exposition of both the author’s 
and the critic’s views. A special reviewer thus has a choice. This 
piece is a story without a single protagonist. So I shall first give 
three reasons why I believe that under the circumstances that is the 
proper choice. 

Strawson has written a treatise on ontology. About that no 
doubt is possible. Nor do I doubt, from what he says in this 
treatise, that, as to content, he considers ontology to be the heart 
of the philosophical enterprise. I agree. The agreement is funda- 


1 Critical review of P. F. Strawson, Individuals: An Essay in Descriptive 
Metaphysics (London: Methuen, 1959), 255 pp. 
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mental. At present, among linguistic philosophers, it is also rare. 
But the ontologies we propound differ so radically that our dis- 
agreement in this respect is almost equally fundamental. Con- 
frontation thus looks promising. It is also economical. I called 
the book original. Originality presupposes a thorough, though not 
necessarily a scholarly, grasp of the dialectical tradition. For it 
consists in a novel arrangement of the traditional dialectical pat- 
terns. Only that excellence which is most rare achieves more, 
adding a pattern or two to the treasure. Strawson is a clever 
rearranger. To bring out his cleverness, one must bring in the 
tradition. One very economical way of bringing it in is to con- 
front his ontology with one almost diametrically opposed. This is 
the first reason. 

As to method, Strawson is a linguistic philosopher in the good 
sense. That is, he does not philosophize, if that be the word, 
about language but, rather, by means of language, about the world. 
At least, that is what he tries to do. I, too, am a linguistic 
philosopher in this sense. At least, that is what I try to be. But 
again, there is disagreement as fundamental as this agreement. 
Strawson is an ordinary-language philosopher; I philosophize by 
means of an ideal language. Happily, we are both moderates or 
even rightwingers. For Strawson, I take it, would reject the claim, 
reputedly made by one of the leading Oxford extremists during a 
recent visit to this country, that what he does and all he cares to 
do are ‘‘prolegomena to a future science of language’’; just as I 
shrink away from those ‘‘formalists’’ who consider mathematical 
logic the heart of philosophy. Once more, therefore, confrontation 
seems promising. This is the second reason. 

The book is crammed full of arguments. That is one of its 
more unusual virtues. The arguments are always careful; often 
ingenious of their kind; sometimes profound, in spite of their 
kind. I am tipping my hand, deliberately of course. Since he is 
by temperament a metaphysician, Strawson strains toward the 
schematic, away from the wrong kind of detail. Since he has 
imagination, he constructs ‘‘ possible worlds.’’ Current fashion at 
Oxford frowns on all this. He, while writing, quite naturally tends 
to think too much of his associates. Since he hails from Oxford, 
that puts the rest of us at a disadvantage. For instance, he is 
often defensively prolix when, outside of Oxford, no defense is 
needed. Nor would I, from where I stand, choose to use the addi- 
tional space available for either exposition or criticism of even those 
detailed arguments from use which, from where he stands, are es- 
sential; simply because, quite rightly I think, outside of Oxford 
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such arguments do not carry conviction. But I shall of course try 
to do justice to their gist. This is the third reason. 

One more word about strategy. Since Strawson reshuffles the 
ontological deck rather thoroughly, I shall, before describing his 
game, say a few things about how it has been played traditionally ; 
just as I shall separate the exposition of his system (I hope he will 
not take offense at the word) from that of the arguments by which 
he supports it. First of all, though, I shall lay the ground for 
worthwhile criticism by attending to two matters, first the epistemo- 
logical predicament, then the linguistic turn, which affect all pos- 
sible games. 

Ontology tells us what there is (what exists), irrespective of 
whether or not we know it. Taken the wrong way, the clause 
starting with ‘irrespective’ seems too exclusive. Taking it the 
right way, one sees that it really isn’t. Consider the absolute 
idealists, who are the most likely ones to be excluded. What they 
tell us is, roughly, that knowings are the only things there are. 
So stated, even their ontology falls as a limiting case under the 
formula. The difficulty lies elsewhere. One can only tell what 
he knows. Speaking traditionally, it seems impossible to disen- 
tangle Being and Knowing as radically as the formula requires. 
This is the epistemological predicament. Head on, the obstacle, 
or limitation, is indeed insurmountable. Some even object, quite 
rightly, to the very words, ‘obstacle’ or ‘limitation’, as pampering 
aspirations that make no sense. Fortunately, the ‘‘obstacle’’ can 
be outflanked. There are not, to be sure, two things, ontology and 
epistemology, as there are, say, Greek and precolumbian history. 
But there are dialectical contexts which it makes perfect sense to 
eall either ontological or epistemological, as the case may be. I am 
not quite sure whether Strawson would agree. But I am very sure 
he agrees that if there be such flanking manoeuvres, more light will 
be shed on their nature by proceeding to cases rather than talking 
about it in general. The case or point I select is crucial for what 
is at issue between author and critic. Naturally, therefore, the 
point lies deep. Like all such points, if one knows how, one can 
reach it quickly by starting from a common fact. 

Let us agree to use ‘entity’ neutrally, ie., without ontological 
commitment, for anything an expression may refer to. (Sentences 
are counted as a kind of expression.) Many philosophers, includ- 
ing author and critic, use ‘particular’ and ‘universal’ to refer to 
two categories (i.e., ontologically interesting kinds) of entities. 
That does not mean they all agree on which entities fall into which 
eategory. In Strawson’s world, for instance, physical objects 
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(bodies) are particulars; in mine, they aren’t. At the moment, the 
difference makes no difference, partly because the perceptual (or, 
if you wish, physical) properties of bodies, say colors, are uni- 
versals in his world as well as in mine. So I shall talk about 
bodies. Irrelevancies apart, when a universal, having been pre- 
sented to us once, is presented to us again, we recognize it, directly, 
as one says, or immediately, or as such, without having to resort 
to a ‘‘eriterion.’’ Particulars we do not recognize as such. 
Roughly again and much complexity apart, chairs, for instance, 
we recognize only mediately, making use of two (kinds of) criteria. 
We may recognize (as such) a combination of properties the chair 
exemplifies. This illustrates the first criterion. It often fails. (I 
cannot, in isolation, tell my dining room chairs from each other.) 
‘Physical objects move in spatio-temporal orbits.’’ Let this for- 
mula stand for a large and complex but also familiar group of facts 
(laws). In applying the second criterion we draw (consciously or 
unconsciously) upon our knowledge of this group. In sum, while 
we do recognize universals as such, we do not so recognize par- 
ticulars. This is the very common fact I mentioned. Differently 
exploited, it yields two different, though of course not unrelated, 
pieces of dialectics, one epistemological, one ontological. The 
epistemological predicament being what it is, that is not surprising. 

M. I know what is (has been) presented to me. D. I know only 
what, if it has been presented to me, I can recognize when it is 
presented to me again. Some philosophers explicate ‘know’ so that 
M is true; some others, so that D is. The alternative is the start- 
ing point of the epistemological dialectic. (The appropriate sense 
of ‘being presented’ is not here under consideration.) The gambit 
is so fundamental that, historically, it marks the deepest dividing 
line in the epistemological tradition. Not by chance, therefore, 
this line, too, divides author and critic. Strawson opts for D; I, 
for M. The gambit also is so fundamental structurally that one 
cannot argue directly for his choice, although he can of course 
point out consequences and offer elucidations, both historical and 
philological. In a sense, this essay is nothing but a study of the 
consequences of Strawson’s choice. Philologically, think of ‘cog- 
noscere’ and ‘recognoscere’ and recall that ‘to know’ is a very ac- 
curate translation of the former. I also recall Schlick’s formula, 
Kennen ist wiedererkennen, which played such a large role not only 
in Allgemeine Erkenntnislehre but also in his lectures until, dur- 
ing the last years, Wittgenstein’s influence submerged everything 
else. Historically, remember the powerful tradition according to 
which the only things the mind (intellect) can grasp (know) are 
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universals, i.e., entities which in fact are directly recognizable. 
Remember the related dualism of sense and intellect and the rather 
pretty metaphor of the two eyes that goes with it: the mind’s eye 
which ‘‘sees’’ the ‘‘concept’’ and the eye of the senses which, 
‘*seeing’’ only the ‘‘particular,’’ is really blind. Strawson is in 
excellent company. Few philosophers, if any, as much as saw the 
monistic alternative M, let alone its significance. (The letters M 
and D are of course taken from ‘monistic’ and ‘dualistic’. ) 

Yesterday I sat at this desk: Today, recognizing it when enter- 
ing the room, I might have said ‘‘This is the same desk.’’ The 
analysis of identity, or, as I would rather say, of sameness, is the 
ontological piece of dialectics involved. I distinguish three uses 
of ‘same’; call them logical, epistemological, and ontological. ‘Red 
or blue’ and ‘not-(not-red and not-blue)’ are analytically equiva- 
lent. Their referent(s) are not two but one (the same). This 
illustrates the logical use. For my point it does not matter ; I men- 
tion it merely to avoid misunderstandings. Whether or not ‘‘two’’ 
things are really one (the same) is one thing. Whether or not we 
know it is another thing. In the first context (they are), ‘same’ is 
used ontologically ; in the second (we know), epistemologically. To 
emphasize this distinction, as I do and Strawson doesn’t, is to 
perform one of those flanking manoeuvres the epistemological 
predicament forces upon us. Again, the gambit is too funda- 
mental for direct argument in its favor. But again, one can, and 
I shall, elucidate and point at consequences. 

Ontologically, nondiversity and. diversity (sameness and dif- 
ference) are primary. Let me unpack this formula. Consider a 
phenomenal field consisting of two simultaneous tones differing in 
pitch. When I ‘‘have’’ such a field, as I sometimes do when 
introspecting though of course not when perceiving something, I 
am directly aware of two particulars (as I use ‘particular’). I 
do not, for instance, know that they are two and not one merely by 
virtue of my also being directly aware (in exactly the same sense 
of ‘aware’, since I embrace M) of the different pitches they 
exemplify. Rather, they must be two for there to be anything in 
which they differ. On the other hand, their diversity is not 
presented to me as such, in addition, as it were, to themselves, as 
are their pitches. The ontological use of ‘same’ corresponds to 
direct recognition; the epistemological, as in ‘This is the same 
desk’, to recognition by criteria. Where there is a criterion, there 
is, or can be, a question. About what is primary, there is not. 

Strawson wants us to know (be acquainted with) bodies. His 
intellectual motive, not surprisingly, is realistic. Being a D- 
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theorist, though, he must hold that the unrecognizable is also the 
unknowable. (He says so himself, p. 210 fn. He even rubs it in 
by a historical allusion, speaking of an unknowable substratum ; 
rather ironically, I think, since the notion of a substratum is typical 
of D-theories.) But bodies are in fact not recognizable as such. 
So he plays down, epistemologically, the distinction between the 
two kinds of recognition, and, ontologically, puts the full burden 
of the ontological use on the ‘same’ in ‘This is the same desk’. As 
a consequence his argument for realism fails. We observe some- 
thing for a while; then we don’t; then, observing it again, we say 
‘This is the same.’’ It follows that ‘‘it’’ existed while we did not 
observe it; hence it existed independently of our observing it. 
Bodies, therefore, are not just constructions out of what we observe. 
This is the gist of the argument. It would be better than it is if the 
use of ‘same’ on which it rests were ontological. As long as this 
use itself rests, as it does, on a criterion, the constructionist (phe- 
nomenalist) can account for it as convincingly as anyone else. At 
this point the very idea of a criterion smacks of constructionism ! 
All this is only too familiar. So I turn to four brief comments, to 
conclude this crucial topic. 

First: Like Strawson, I believe that an adequate ‘‘realistic’’ 
argument can and must be made. This is not the place for it.2 I 
merely wanted to show that, as a consequence of his opting for D, 
his major argument will not do. Second: It is a consequence of my 
option M that the ontological ‘same’ is merely a ‘‘lazy word’’ and 
cannot without either futility or at a prohibitive price be intro- 
duced into the ideal language. I wish to leave no doubt that I 
accept this consequence. For argument in its favor this is, again, 
not the place. Third: Since my particulars (e.g., sensa) are all 
momentary things, the question of recognition does not arise. If it 
did, they could not be recognized as such. They are, as one says, 
bare particulars. Since we can in fact not even recognize bodies 
as such, my choice of particulars is perhaps not as wild as some 
think. Even so, I am convinced that only one who recognizes the 
significance of M can make this choice without getting into trouble. 
The opposite, as it were, of bare particulars are substances. So it 
makes sense that, as we shall see, Strawson also accepts the root 
idea of all substantialism—with a modification, as we shall also see ; 
the very modification in which his originality consists. Fourth: 
I read not long ago what Thomas Reid has to say about (personal) 

2See ‘‘Dell’Atto,’’ Rivista di Filosofia, Vol. 51 (1960), pp. 3-51. The 


English origina] of this piece, ‘‘ Acts,’’ is now being published in The Indian 
Journal of Philosophy (August and December 1960). 
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identity in the third chapter of the third of his Essays on the In- 
tellectual Powers of Man. Identity, he argues, presupposes tem- 
poral continuity. Brooding over his argument, I felt that, as one’ 
says at Oxford, something had gone radically wrong. What went 
wrong, I submit, is that Reid recommends a criterion for the 
ontological use of ‘same’. 

That much for what is best said in connection with the epistemo- 
logical predicament. Now for what must be said in connection with 
the linguistic turn. 

All linguistic philosophers talk about the world by means of 
talking about a suitable language. This is the linguistic turn, the 
fundamental gambit as to method, on which ordinary and ideal 
language philosophers (OLP, ILP) agree. Equally fundamentally, 
they disagree on what is in this sense a ‘‘language’’ and what 
makes it ‘‘suitable.’’ Clearly, one may execute the turn. The 
question is why one should. Why is it not merely a tedious round- 
about? I shall mention three reasons. Strawson might not ap- 
prove of the way I shall state them but, being moderate and fair- 
minded, he probably would approve of their spirit. Extremists, 
of either camp, wouldn’t. 

First: Words are used either ordinarily (commonsensically) or 
philosophically. On this distinction, above all, the method rests. 
The prelinguistic philosophers did not make it. Yet they used 
words philosophically. Prima facie such uses are unintelligible. 
They require commonsensical explication. The method insists that 
we provide it. (The qualification, prima facie, is the mark of 
moderation. The extremists of both camps hold that what the 
classical philosophers were above all anxious to express is irremedi- 
able nonsense.) Second: Much of the paradox, absurdity, and 
opacity of prelinguistic philosophy stems from failure to dis- 
tinguish between speaking and speaking about speaking. Such 
failure, or confusion, is harder to avoid than one may think. The 
method is the safest way of avoiding it. Third: Some things any 
conceivable language merely shows. Not that these things are 
literally ‘‘ineffable’’; rather, the proper (and safe) way of speak- 
ing about them is to speak about (the syntax and interpretation of 
a) language. Consider exemplification. It shows itself by juxta- 
position of subject and predicate, which latter two stand for, or 
represent, the entities to which they refer. Except at the price of 
either futility or threatening paradox, exemplification cannot be so 
represented. ; 

OLPs talk about the language we speak (OL); hence the tag 
applied to them. More precisely, they study communication; ex- 
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ploring how we manage to learn OL and, having learned it, to 
communicate with each other by means of it. That is of course a 
psychological study. As the extremists pursue it, it is nothing 
else. Think of the ‘‘prolegomena to a future science of language.”’ 
The fact remains that, including even OLPs outside of their 
studies, we all communicate about the world, i.e., that part of it 
which is not language. In some entirely noncommittal and non- 
specific sense of ‘picture’, OL must therefore be a picture of the 
world and thus, in a minimal sense, a ‘‘suitable’’ language. The 
ILP, or at least this ILP, acknowledges that. In a general way, 
he acknowledges it by taking common sense for granted, in this 
following G. E. Moore. More technically, he acknowledges it by 
explicating all philosophical uses commonsensically. He insists, 
however, that just because its primary purpose is communication, 
OL is most unsuitable as a tool for his purpose, i.e., as a ‘‘lan- 
guage’’ by means of which (not: in which!) to philosophize. This 
point, decisive as it is, or perhaps because it is so decisive, cannot 
be argued in general. Once more, one must proceed to cases. 
Presently I shall. 

The very phrase, ideal language (IL), is a misnomer. The IL 
is merely the skeletal schema of a language. Much more im- 
portantly, even if it were not just that, it could not be used for 
communication. Nor is it a schema of what some call the inner 
monologue. Rather, it is a pictwre of the world, in a specific and 
specifiable sense of ‘picture’. In making this sort of picture of it, 
we are stepping outside of the world. That, of course, is merely 
a metaphor. Literally, the marks the ILP makes on paper are as 
much a part of the world as is OL. Logically, though, to vary the 
metaphor, these marks are nowhere. One may indeed wonder why 
such a picture or schema has ever been called a ‘‘language.’’ (I 
by now often wish it hadn’t.) One large part of the explanation, 
with which I shall not tarry, is historical. The other is struc- 
tural. Remember the three reasons, all of which have something 
to do with real languages, which I gave for the linguistic turn. 
Talking about his marks on paper, the ILP is in an excellent posi- 
tion to observe the three injunctions which correspond to the three 
reasons. I should like to add that, to the extent an OLP ignores 
or rejects these three reasons, he is left without any good reason 
for the linguistic turn. Thus he is in danger of talking merely 
about language. The extremists among the OLPs have succumbed 
to the danger. The extremists on the other side talk merely about 
ealeuli. At times I do not know which bores me more. 

I shall now indicate in what sense IL is a picture by presenting 
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the case I shall also use to show that while an IL is, OL is not a 
suitable tool. The case involves another disagreement between 
author and critic, so fundamental that it, too, must be brought out 
into the open. It is also very familiar. But I prefer first to 
present it on its merit and only then apply the familiar tag. 

In a phenomenal field consisting of a colored spot and nothing 
else I am presented with two entities, the spot and its color; and 
three logical features, particularity, universality, and exemplifica- 
tion, shown by the spot, the color, and the fact of the former's 
exemplifying the latter, respectively. My IL represents the two 
entities by two syntactically primitive marks, of the kind called 
undefined descriptive; the three logical features, by the shapes of 
these marks and their juxtaposition. Since neither chairs nor 
sensa are directly recognizable, it makes no difference for what I am 
now discussing that I ‘‘attach’’ some of my primitives to sensa 
rather than to chairs. On the other hand, I do not wish to 
prejudge what is indeed a third fundamental disagreement between 
author and critic, namely, whether or not when having such a field 
I am presented with two entities or with only one. But again, this 
further disagreement does not affect what is now under discussion. 
The example indicates why and how I use ‘picture’. It also shows 
that the IL essentially contains labels. The labels are of course the 
two marks. Since their shapes show the ontological categories of 
the entities they represent, they are not ‘‘pure labels.’’ Yet they 
are labels in that (1) they tell (or show) absolutely nothing else 
about the entities; and (2) their place in the IL is fully justified 
and their meaning, in one of the several meanings of ‘meaning’, 
completely specified by their having been ‘‘attached’’ to what they 
are to represent, even though in case the entity represented is a 
particular (sensum or chair), they could not be correctly ‘‘reat- 
tached’’ on the basis of direct recognition. It follows that on this 
ground alone IL could not be used for communication. Or, to say 
the same thing differently, for the purposes of communication 
the meaning of these crucial marks would not be completely 
specified. 

OL contains what grammarians call proper names such as ‘John’ 
and ‘Venice’. But we can communicate by means of ‘John’ only 
because both speaker and hearer would recognize John—indirectly. 
I express this by saying that OL does not essentially contain labels. 
Surely, the familiar tag, logically proper names, is by now on every 
likely reader’s lips. I dislike the phrase very much. Strawson 
uses it, though, and it has been used widely. So I shall for the 
moment use it, too. Now for three comments. 
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First. The IL contains essentially logically proper names; OL 
doesn’t. On this author and critic agree; then they immediately 
part ways. Strawson, dominated by his concern with communica- 
tion, rejects the idea of an IL on this ground alone. I, prompted 
by my desire for a suitable picture, reject on this ground alone OL 
as a suitable tool. IL is suitable (in this respect) because I know 
of no better (and safer) way to speak of some crucial ontological 
matters than to point out that certain entities could not in any 
conceivable ‘‘picture’’ be directly represented except by logically 
proper names. (An indirect way of referring, as I just used 
‘direct’, would be by definite description. ) 

Second. Depending on what is the case, every well-formed 
sentence of the IL is either true or false. ‘John smiles’ is a well- 
formed sentence of OL. Depending on whether or not John smiles 
while it is asserted, it is sometimes true, sometimes false. That does 
not disturb the OLP. For sentences as such, he tells us, the ques- 
tion of truth or falsehood does not even arise. It arises only when 
a sentence is uttered in accordance with the rules for its use in 
order to make an assertion. Again, this shows as clearly as any- 
thing in what sense the IL is and OL is not a picture of the world. 

Third. Everyone familiar with Strawson’s ‘‘On Referring’’ 
(Mind, 1950) knows that it contains a lucid and forceful presenta- 
tion of the two groups of ideas, on logically proper names and on 
truth, which I just attributed to the OLP. The same ideas domi- 
nate Individuals. About the first group we are told a good deal; 
the second is more or less taken for granted. One could even say 
that the book is merely an elaboration of the essay. To me, that is 
high praise. Good philosophers, I am convinced, do not pursue too 
many ideas. Rather, they are pursued by a few, which they 
ponder ever more deeply and know how to elaborate ever more 
richly. 

When we speak commonsensically, we say that there are bodies, 
thoughts, facts, numbers, and so on. Or we say, synonymously, 
that these entities exist. As the ontological game has been played, 
some philosophers have denied that the instances of some of these 
kinds ‘‘exist.’’ To rid such talk of the flavor of absurdity that 
clings to it, one must first of all realize that in it ‘exist’ is used 
philosophically. As a second step, one must state commonsensically 
what the philosophical use stands for. The tradition has been 
dominated by three major ideas: 7. What ‘‘exists’’ exists inde- 
pendently. S. What ‘‘exists’’ is simple; whatever else there is 
(exists, not: ‘‘exists’’!) consists of simples. C. All ‘‘existents’’ 
are in space and time, in the sense in which bodies are; or, at least, 
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they can be located there, more or less directly. These are the 
three ideas; the three letters being taken from ‘independent’, ‘sim- 
ple’, and ‘concrete’. I marked the philosophical use of ‘exist’ by 
double quotes. I shall continue the praxis whenever it seems 
necessary, also for other ontological key terms. The words 
italicized in IJ, 8, C are themselves used philosophically in these 
propositions. Thus, however briefly, I must comment. 

Concerning C. Even though I italicized ‘more or less directly’, 
this use is not necessarily philosophical. But one must be pre- 
pared to specify what the phrase is made to stand for. 

Concerning 8. (a) An entity is ‘‘simple’’ if and only if it can- 
not in any conceivable language be directly referred to except by 
labels. (b) An entity ‘‘consists’’ of certain others if and only if 
the expression directly referring to it (in IL) is definable in terms 
of the expressions which so refer to those others. Jointly, (a) 
and (b) indicate the drift of the ILP’s explications. (b) implies 
the claim that whatever is not itself a simple consists of such. 
(Once a use has been explicated, I drop the quotes.) ‘‘Reduction- 
ism’’ is the tag for this claim. All OLPs are antireductionists. 
That shows a connection. Their rejections of logically proper 
names and of reductionism reinforce each other. The tag itself, 
reduction, is from a long history burdened with derogatory con- 
notations. So I shall henceforth avoid it, seaking of definitional- 
ism and antidefinitionalism instead. 

Concerning I. Taking ‘independent’ causally, one inevitably 
ends up an extreme ontological monist. The idea which guides 
philosophers who shun this gambit is best understood when one 
considers that we are never presented either with a particular that 
is not qualitied or with a universal that is not exemplified. But a 
particular’s exemplifying a universal is a fact, not a thing. Thus 
one may say, not unnaturally, that while facts, or at least some 
facts, are independent, no thing is. That gives the idea of the 
explication. The use of ‘fact’ and ‘thing’ in it is commonsensical. 
At most, it lies at the border between the two uses. If I were 
challenged nonetheless, I would so explicate it that a ‘‘fact’’ is 
referred to by a (true or false) sentence; a ‘‘thing,’’ by a non- 
sentential (descriptive) expression (of IL). The crucial point is 
that with this most natural explication J and S clash. Even the 
‘*simplest’’ fact, referred to by a subject-predicate sentence, has 
two constituents, referred to by subject and predicate, which are 
things. Thus, in an obvious sense, no fact can be as ‘‘simple’’ as a 
thing may be. Those in whom / wins out become fact ontologists 
(‘‘only (simple) facts exist’’) ; those with whom S prevails, thing 
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ontologists (‘‘only (simple) things exist’’). Their disagreement 
marks the deepest dividing line in the ontological tradition. Sub- 
stance ontologists try to have the best of both worlds. To see 
that, consider that as ‘substance’ is used philosophically, a ‘‘sub- 
stanee’’ is a thing which, by virtue of being this thing, exemplifies 
certain characters. But a thing’s exemplifying a character is a 
fact! That spots the tension. 

Having made so many preparations, I can now at least before 
turning to detailed description characterize Strawson’s ontology in 
one fell stroke. Basically, it is a remarkably explicit fact ontology. 
(Like every consistent ILP, I am a thing ontologist.) Less 
basically, to be sure, it has many substantialist (Aristotelian) fea- 
tures. Why not? Having paid the price one may as well enjoy 
his purchase. The central and original idea is that there is a kind 
of fact, so far unnoticed, which is even simpler than those facts 
with two constituents which we have so far thought were the 
simplest. And of these very special facts everything else, whether 
thing or fact, ‘‘consists’’; as I would put it, though, as we shall 
see, not Strawson. In one of the rare purple passages (p. 212) 
set off against his enjoyably low-keyed prose, he even calls those 
newly discovered ‘‘simples’’ the true atomic facts. The way I am 
telling the story, the reader may be ready with a shrewd guess as 
to the nature of that novel simplicity, that new expedient to relieve 
the tension between J and 8. I am not yet ready for the dénoue- 
ment. After this glimpse at the heart of the system, I turn next to 
some comments that should help to penetrate its surface. 

The characteristic ontological use of ‘exist’, we saw, is narrower 
than the ordinary. The same goes for ‘individual’, which ontolo- 
gists tend to use synonymously with ‘particular’. Strawson so 
uses ‘individual’ and ‘exists’ that whatever may be referred to by 
the subject word or phrase of a true sentence (of OL) is an indi- 
vidual and exists. That makes everything an individual; facts, 
bodies, thoughts, colors, numbers, and so on. His use of these 
two key terms is thus as broad as it is unproblematic, except that 
it makes the book’s title rather inexpressive. ‘‘Facts and Par- 
ticulars’’ would be more appropriate. But I understand the lure 
of elegant one-word titles; so I shall not grumble. ‘Particular’ he 
also uses much more broadly than is usual, though more narrowly 
than ‘individual’. This use is controlled by C, which in turn con- 
trols his argument. So I shall explain it later, when presenting the 
gist of his argument. 

If ‘a’ is definable in terms of ‘b’, ‘c’, ‘d’, then a ‘‘consists’’ of 
b, c, d; and the latter three are ‘‘simpler’’ than a. That is the 
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definitionalist ILP’s high road to the explication of S. Among 
OLPs, the extremists, having renounced and denounced the goal, 
need no road that leads to it; the moderates must look for an 
alternative. Strawson’s alternative is conceptual analysis, or, as he 
says, analysis of the structure of our conceptual scheme. His key 
words, corresponding to ‘simple’ and ‘consist’, are ‘basic’ and 
‘folding’. The less basic ‘‘unfolds’’ into what is. more so; the 
latter, in turn, ‘‘folds up’’ into the former. After a fashion, there 
is thus an ontological hierarchy, even though all its members 
‘‘exist’’ and are ‘‘individuals.’’ I am reminded of certain com- 
monwealths in which all citizens are equal, except that some of them 
are more so. 

Since definitionalism and antidefinitionalism are now again bat- 
tle cries, they affect the style of many current debates. The issues 
debated are of course not all fundamental. Among the few which 
are, one is at the root of what was originally at stake, before the 
rubrics themselves again became battle cries. In favor of this one 
issue I brush aside all others. Conceptual analysis yields what 
OLPs call ‘‘conceptual truths’’; or, synonymously, ‘‘linguistic 
truths,’’ ‘‘logical truths,’’ ‘‘analytic truths.’’ The ILP’s explica- 
tion of ‘analytic’ is narrower. Both sides agree that ‘Either it is 
raining or it isn’t’ is analytic. On ‘No body is at the same time in 
two places’ they disagree. For the OLP it is analytic; for the ILP 
it isn’t. For the ILP definitions are a proper tool of ontological 
analysis because they are (in his sense) analytic; so-called ‘‘con- 
ceptual truths,’’ because they are (in his sense) synthetic, are not. 
The issue at the root is thus the nature of ‘‘logical truth.’’ Once 
more author and critic are in fundamental disagreement. Where 
it most crucially matters, Strawson’s analysis is, as I shall point 
out, definitional. Or, at least, whatever difference there is makes 
no real difference. (That is one reason why I admire him.) But 
he himself does not see that. So he remains the victim of two 
illusions. It is a familiar formula that in philosophical analysis 
the appeal to ‘‘logical truth’’ is conclusive. As the ILP explicates 
‘logical truth’, the formula is true enough as far as it goes. As 
OLPs explicate ‘logical truth’, the formula spawns the illusion 
that when they appeal to what they call conceptual truth their 
analysis, or argument, is as conclusive as it would be if they had 
appealed to what the ILP calls logical truth. This illusion, call it 
the first, Strawson shares with all OLPs. The formula I just 
called true enough so far as it goes is the last truth. We can go 
that far and no further. This illusion, call it the second, is much 
subtler than the first. Strawson shares it with all those, including 
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many ILPs, who hold, or could consistently hold, that logic is the 
world’s ‘‘form,’’ in an inherently confused sense of ‘form’ which 
leaves logic without ontological grounding. I registered my 
dissent when I insisted that such logical features as particularity, 
universality, and exemplification are presented to us. 

It will pay if I support the generalities of the last paragraph, 
about conceptual analysis and the two illusions, with an illustra- 
tion simpler than anything I could cull from the book. Consider 
‘longer-than’, ‘equal-in-length’, and ‘length’, as applied to straight 
sticks. Since the two hyphenated expressions give away the ‘‘con- 
ceptual structure’’ involved, replace them for the moment by two 
opaque marks, ‘R,’ and ‘R,.’. There is a small group of true gen- 
eralities, call it G, some mentioning only R,, some only Re, some 
both. E.g., Re is transitive and symmetrical; R,, transitive and 
asymmetrical; and so on. The story is very familiar. Add an 
equally familiar definition, D, for ‘length’; more precisely, for 
‘having-a-certain-length’; still more precisely, a schema of defini- 
tions, one for each length. Why bother with the familiar? Con- 
sider finally two propositions: (1) Lengths are linearly ordered. 
(2) Length is a property (of sticks). This is the illustration. 
The ILP speaks about it as follows. Both (1) and (2) can be non- 
trivially deduced from D and G; all members of G are synthetic ; 
so, therefore, are (1) and (2). ‘Deduced’ is used in the strict 
sense which goes with the strict sense of ‘analytic’. ‘Nontrivially’ 
has to be added because every tautology can be trivially deduced 
from any premise. Strawson would have to say that, first, (1) and 
(2) are conceptual truths about length; and, second, since the con- 
cept length ean be unfolded into the two concepts R,; and Re, the 
latter are more basic than the former. For criticism I separate 
(1) and (2). Concerning (1): Moving downward, to what is 
more basic, the OLP must consistently hold that the members of G 
are in turn conceptual truths about the concepts R; and Re. 
Overtly or covertly guided by the psychologistic identification of 
the ‘‘contradictory’’ with the ‘‘unimaginable,’’ OLPs notoriously 
hold this view. Moving upward, they would have to maintain that 
all generalities are conceptual truths. For there is upon their 
account no criterion to separate ‘‘conceptual (analytic)’’ from 
‘‘empirical (synthetic)’’ generalities. That makes statements of 
individual fact the only ‘‘empirical’’ ones, which to me is absurd. 
Strawson does not openly embrace this absurdity. But we shall 
see that he comes remarkably close to it in sentiment. Concerning 
(2): Being a property (or even: a property of sticks) is a con- 
ceptual property of the concept length. That is but another way 
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of stating (2). For it is part of the notion of conceptual truth 
that a concept’s having a ‘‘conceptual property’’ is itself such a 
truth. This kind of talk needs explication. I take it to mean that 
from a word’s being of a certain kind, e.g., an adjective, the rules 
by which it combines with others into well-formed sentences can be 
deduced. This is patently false. The mistake is most easily 
spotted if we turn for a moment to caleuli. The so-called forma- 
tion rules of a caleulus have two parts. In the first part one dis- 
tinguishes several kinds (shapes, types) of signs, e.g., z-shapes and 
f-shapes ; in the second, one specifies the combinations making well- 
formed sentences, e.g., ‘f(a)’ but not either ‘f(f)’ or ‘z(xz)’. Both 
parts must be stated; the second cannot be deduced from the first. 
( Wittgenstein made the same mistake when he argued, in Tractatus 
3.333, that the type rule is contained in the type distinction.) 
Clearly, this mistake relates to the second illusion, just as what 
was said concerning (1) relates to the first. 

There are entities which are ‘‘facts’’ and yet so ‘‘simple’’ that 
they have only one ‘‘constituent.’’ Since so far no one has under- 
stood their nature I shall call them the hidden simples. Into these 
entities everything else unfolds. This is Strawson’s central and 
original idea. If it stands up under close scrutiny, then it is 
indeed the dénouement, not only of my story but of the age-old 
tension between fact and thing ontologies. The idea does not 
stand up. This is the center of my criticism. If that criticism 
stands up, then Strawson has failed. I shall argue my case in three 
steps. 

First. What are these hidden simples? Is their single con- 
stituent a universal, or like a universal, in which case the nominal- 
ists would object? Is it a particular, or like a particular, in which 
case the realists would demur? From these questions, one should 
think, all criticisms must start. Yet there is one even more 
radical. The purpose of philosophical analysis is not to confuse 
or perplex us but, rather, to enlighten us in a commonsensical way. 
The idea of a single-constituent fact fills me with irresoluble 
perplexity. I hear the words. But nothing comes through. The 
commonsensical distinction between thing and fact, or, if you 
would rather have it this way, between term and sentence, cannot 
be talked away. For me, this alone is decisive. But it is not all 
I have to say. In the next step I shall identify the hidden simples, 
arguing that in fact they have two constituents. That is why I 
eall Strawson a fact ontologist. In the last step I shall argue that 
if one grants what Strawson claims to be their nature, they can- 
not, as he also claims, be folded up into bodies. 
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Second. When I behold a white expanse of a certain kind, the 
simplest among all the facts presented to me is, according to Straw- 
son, correctly expressed not by ‘This is snow’ but, rather, by ‘Snow’. 
So used, ‘snow’ is said to refer to a feature. A feature is the 
single constituent of a hidden simple. It is, we see, a universal, 
or like a universal. Remember now the disagreement I was care- 
ful not to prejudge when I insisted earlier that, being presented 
with a red spot and nothing else, I am presented not with just one 
thing but with two, a particular (‘this’) and a universal (‘red’). 
Now I must judge. How should I proceed? Philosophy is a 
dialectical structure erected on a phenomenological base. Ques- 
tions located where the structure rests on the base have a delicacy 
all their own. I, of course, have convinced myself that I am 
actually presented with two things. Yet I am loath to rest the 
ease on this conviction ; for I am also convinced that a very major 
part of it is dialectical. So I ask dialectically how, if I were not 
also presented with particulars, I could ever know it if a second 
spot, of exactly the same shade, made its appearance beside the 
first. I add in dialectical support that after the appearance of the 
second spot the first is exactly what it was before. If an objector 
reminds me that I could say, very simply, that while at first I 
had one red, red;, later I had two, red, and rede, I reply, equally 
simply, that for all that matters (since the realism-nominalism issue 
is not directly involved), the indices have the logical force of par- 
ticulars. (Indexed universals are at least very close to the 
‘perfect particulars’’ of the tradition. Strawson, p. 169 fn., is 
of course aware of the connection.) Remember also what has been 
said about nondiversity and diversity being primary. But the 
dialectic is complex indeed. So I let it go at that, adding instead 
a word about Strawson’s intellectual motives. The ‘This’ he sup- 
presses in ‘This is snow’ refers to what is as momentary as and 
no more recognizable as such than is my sensum. That is why he 
suppresses it. This shows the close structural connection between 
his two most fundamental gambits, his choice of a dualistic 
epistemology (D over M) and his identification of ontological and 
epistemological sameness, on the one hand, and the central idea of 
his ontology on the other. 

Third. Can bodies be unfolded into features, i.e., as we just 
saw, into unindexed universals, by means of the (presumably con- 
ceptual) truths about the spatial and temporal relations obtaining 
among features? Strawson’s answer is Yes. I submit that he is 
mistaken. The problem is complex; but it has been explored; so 
I shall limit myself to three comments. First, though, I should 
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like to point out that for all I can tell, Strawson in the few passages 
he devotes to this crucial and complex problem proceeds as if the 
‘unfolded’ I italicized could be replaced by ‘defined’. That is 
what I had in mind when claiming earlier that where it most 
crucially matters his analysis is definitional rather than conceptual. 
(a) Consider a field consisting of three spots, green to the left of 
red to the left of green. ‘Green to the left of green’, ‘green to the 
left of red’, ‘red to the left of green’ will all be true. This shows 
that the ‘‘structure’’ of the ‘‘spatial’’ relations among features is 
very different indeed from that of the relations ordinarily called 
spatial. I found no evidence that Strawson even noticed that. 
(b) A particular exemplifies more than one universal. Tradi- 
tionally speaking, the latter coinhere in what is, upon D, an un- 
known substratum. Strawson, in order to succeed, must make 
his features cohere, the way they actually do, without making them 
inhere in anything. I call this the bundling problem. In an essay 
called ‘‘ Russell on Particulars’’ (The Philosophical Review, 1947) 
I have shown that upon Strawson’s terms it is insoluble. (c) 
Strawson rejects absolute space and time. Thus he cannot intro- 
duce a certain class of universals whose introduction amounts to 
accepting absolute space and time. This is what I mean by his 
terms. If one waives them, the bundling problem, though still 
very difficult, can be solved. Nelson Goodman has shown that in 
The Structure of Appearance. Like Strawson, I reject absolute 
space and time. Nor is that the only reason why I reject Good- 
man’s ingenious construction. But I greatly admire the accuracy 
with which he has thought about some matters so subtle and so 
fundamental that in thinking about them accuracy and profundity 
are one thing and not two. In the matter just discussed Straw- 
son was not as accurate as he might have been had he not been 
hampered by those two irremediably inaccurate notions, conceptual 
analysis in general and his hidden simples in particular. 

The ontological building stones of Strawson’s world are the 
hidden simples. As he speaks, they are most ‘‘basic.’’ Putting 
‘exist’ to its traditional philosophical use, one might call them the 
only ‘‘existents.’’ On that base his ontological hierarchy rests. 
Next to its base we find his ‘‘particulars.’’ Among the latter, some 
are more ‘‘basic’’ than others. To understand their subhierarchy, 
one must grasp the idea controlling his use of ‘particular’. To 
understand this use, one must in turn understand the gist of the 
arguments supporting the system. That determines my strategy. 

As far as communication is concerned, there are no logically 
proper names. This we saw earlier. Let us now explore a bit 
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further. Tom, while talking with Dick, who does not know Harry, 
points at a tall, blond man just walking past and says ‘This is 
Harry’. Assume that on this occasion (context) the definite de- 
scription ‘the tall blond man walking past’ is unambiguous. If so, 
Tom would not have needed to point. Moreover, whether or not 
Tom pointed, Dick’s using on another occasion, say, the next day, 
‘Harry’ correctly and as far as communication goes successfully, 
presupposes his being able to recognize Harry, which in turn pre- 
supposes that on the first occasion, when he learned how to use 
‘Harry’, he was presented with the fact (or facts) which made the 
definite description true and unambiguous. Communication would 
be impossible were it not for a class of entities which speaker and 
hearer can thus ‘‘identify’’ and ‘‘reidentify.’’ (These are two 
of Strawson’s key words; I avoided them, deliberately of course, 
because of what I had to say about sameness.) This class is that 
of bodies, i.e., commonsensical physical objects such as chairs but 
not, say, electrons. That makes bodies the ‘‘basic particulars.’’ 


This is the idea. Now for a string of comments, expository and 
critical. 


First. Remember the ontological predicament. An ontologi- 
eal hierarchy is an order of Being, not of Knowing. The principle 
of Strawson’s hierarchy is not even Knowing. His is an order 
established by Communicating. His hierarchy is thus ontological 


only after a fashion. To speak as I did earlier, he once more fails 
to execute the proper flanking manoeuvre. Even worse, he falls 
behind what so often has been achieved before, since he does not 
even operate on the level of Knowing but, at an irrelevant further 
remove, on that of Communicating. It is clear, I trust, how this 
failure derives from his fundamental gambits. 

Second. As Strawson uses ‘particular’, a sensum, a chair, an 
electron, my beloved’s last smile when I last saw her, the battle of 
Waterloo, the impending spring flood of the Iowa River are all 
particulars. What makes this hodgepodge into an ontological 
category? The answer lies in two ideas. Communicating about 
any of these entities, we ‘‘identify’’ them through definite descrip- 
tions. I myself just so referred to three of the six I mentioned. 
If a definite description fails to single out the entity for the hearer, 
we try again by offering further descriptions for what some words 
or phrases in the first refer to. Pursuing this descent as long as is 
necessary (for successful communication) we arrive if necessary at 
bodies, at which level we necessarily succeed. This is the first idea. 
It makes bodies basic among particulars. (Since they unfold di- 
rectly into the hidden simples, they are, next to them, the most 
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basic.) Bodies are directly in space and time. The entities of 
the hodgepodge category are all indirectly located in space and 
time through the location of the body or bodies mentioned in the 
definite descriptions to which theoretically we may have to descend 
in order to achieve ‘‘identifying reference.’? The longer the 
descent, the less direct the location, and therefore, as one might 
expect, the less basic the particular. Now remember C: what 
‘*exists’’ is what is directly or indirectly located in space and time. 
The second idea obviously is C. Nor is C just a matter of com- 
munication. It explicates a genuine ontological idea, even though 
one of which I don’t happen to think much ; it is too ‘‘materialistic’’ 
and ‘‘Aristotelian’’ for my taste. If this diagnosis is correct, 
then, however covertly, Strawson’s particulars (and the hidden 
simples) should be the only ‘‘existents’’ of his world. He himself 
doesn’t say that. Nor could he, given his all-encompassing use of 
‘exist’. And, of course, he is much too clever overtly to embrace 
nominalism. Have we then perhaps come upon one of the motives 
for that all-encompassing use? Be that as it may, we shall soon 
come upon two outcroppings of this Aristotelian bedrock. 

Third. Bodies do, of course, provide a ‘‘coordinate system’’ for 
unambiguous reference. This is so because of a class of gen- 
eralities, call it again G, of which ‘No body is at the same time at 
two places’ is as good a representative as any. G was mentioned 
once before, as the body of fact (law) yielding the residual crite- 
rion for the indirect recognition of bodies. Now consider three 
things. Consider first the idea mentioned a while ago that an 
analysis is complete and conclusive in a special way if it has 
penetrated to the level of the ‘‘logical.’’ Consider, second, that 
as he consistently must, Strawson considers the members of G to be 
all ‘conceptual truths’’ about bodies. Consider, third, that for the 
OLP the adjectives ‘conceptual’, ‘linguistic’, ‘logical’, and ‘neces- 
sary’ all combine with the noun ‘truth’ into synonymous phrases. 
With these three things kept in mind two more become clear. 
First, Strawson bolsters the ontological status of bodies by pointing 
out that in virtue of the supposedly conceptual truths G they neces- 
sarily produce the coordinate system required for communication. 
Second, by thus bolstering the ontological status of bodies he 
bolsters his ‘‘realistic’’ sentiment. I have no quarrel with the 
sentiment; I am merely analyzing the structure of a very complex 
argument. For the ILP, of course, the members of G are synthetic. 
The contrary belief is but an instance of the first illusion (i.e., that, 
say, the axioms of geometry are conceptual truths). Presently we 
shall come upon two instances of the second illusion. 
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Fourth. Universals exist for Strawson; of course they do; 
everything does. Where, though, do they have a place in his 
hierarchy? My answer is that there is no good place for them. I 
acknowledged that a while ago when, following Strawson, I called 
the hidden simples the only building stones of his world, thus ex- 
cluding what consistently I (and he) ought to have included, 
namely, the spatial and temporal relations (universals) which the 
hidden simples exemplify. Even this omission could be counted 
an outcropping of that Aristotelian bedrock. Two others are more 
conspicuous. Particulars, we are told, are ‘‘complete’’ in a sense 
in which universals are not. For this alleged ontological asym- 
metry there are two elaborate arguments. Replace ‘complete’ by 
‘independent’, remember 7 (‘‘What ‘‘exists’’ exists independ- 
ently’’) and you will in these two arguments recognize the two 
outcroppings. Both arguments, (a) and (b), are in a special sense 
‘*linguistice.’’ A little reflection will show that they are both in- 
stances of the second illusion (the subtle one, concerning the 
world’s ‘‘form’’). 

(a) Unlike the words and phrases referring to universals, those 
referring to particulars express ‘‘complete thoughts.’’ The rea- 
sons Strawson gives for this claim are, as he knows and tells, more 
or less Oxfordish variations of Frege’s ill-begotten idea of proposi- 
tional functions. A ‘‘name’’ of an ‘‘object’’—I us¢ the two words 
as Frege does—can stand by itself; an adjective, e.g., ‘green’, is 
merely a part of a propositional function, e.g.,‘ ...is green’. This 
is the idea. It clarifies nothing; confuses everything; merely ex- 
presses, rather than supports, a preconceived ontological asym- 
metry. What can be done with it can be done as well or better 
without it. One who does not see that will argue as Strawson here 
does and as Wittgenstein did, also under the influence of Frege, 
in Tractatus 3.333, which I mentioned earlier for this very reason. 
That also shows where the illusion comes in. 

(b) As ‘empirical’ has been used for quite some time, every- 
body is an empiricist, just as everybody is against sin. So I don’t 
use the word anymore. Strawson, who uses it rarely, once uses it 
emphatically (p. 238), speaking of the natural determination ‘‘to 
wed the notion of existence to empirical fact—the ultimate stuff 
with which we have to deal—and hence to those items, viz., par- 
ticulars, the designations of which necessarily presuppose em- 
pirical facts.’’ What is this ultimate stuff? What are these 
empirical facts? (By the way, does anyone still wonder why I 
ealled Strawson a remarkably articulate fact ontologist?) An 
‘‘empirical' fact,’’ the context shows, is an individual fact in- 
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volving a body, e.g., the fact expressed by ‘This is a tall blond 
man’. This is the passage I had in mind when I claimed that even 
though he does not say so outright, Strawson is in sentiment re- 
markably close to the absurd position that true statements of indi- 
vidual fact about bodies in space and time are the only noncon- 
ceptual truths. As far as the argument at hand is concerned, re- 
eall the story of Tom, Dick, and Harry, in the paragraph in which 
‘presuppose’ is twice italicized. The correct use of proper names 
(‘Harry’) or definite descriptions (‘the tall blond man’) referring 
to particulars presupposes the knowledge of ‘‘empirical facts.’’ 
Call the last sentence (1). Particulars (bodies) presuppose em- 
pirical facts. Call this sentence (2). Passing from (1) to (2) 
is to pass from communication theory to ontology. Strawson, for 
whom this transition is only too easy, argues from (2) that bodies 
are ontologically ‘‘complete’’ in a sense in which their properties 
(i.e., ordinary universals, not just features) are not. I need not 
at this point explain why from where I stand the argument fails. 
I add, though, that ‘presuppose’ is here used exactly as in ‘‘On 
Referring,’’ where we are told not only that (the correct use of) 
‘The king of France is bald’ presupposes that there is a king of 
France, but also that to be thus presupposed is to be ‘‘in a special 
sense, implied.’’ Implication is a syntactical notion. This is the 
cue as to where the second illusion comes in. (2) is not just a 
conceptual truth. It is supposedly a conceptual truth of that 
special kind, ‘‘logical’’ or ‘‘linguistic’’ in a special sense, which I 
illustrated by ‘Length is a property’. Once more, the illusion 
helps to exalt the ontological status of bodies. 

It is time that I confess an omission. Bodies are not really the 
only basic particulars of the system. That has something to do 
with Strawson’s analyses of the mind-body nexus and of our knowl- 
edge of other minds. Here and there an insight shines brightly, 
now and then a comment intrigues in what he says, and he says a 
good deal, about these two important problems. By and large, 
though, I find this part of the book much less interesting and not 
at all original. Some of it I find quaint. Thus, since I had to 
select, I made a choice. But I shall now, with apologies, charac- 
terize this part as briefly as in a standard review. The extremists 
among the OLPs either overtly or covertly embrace metaphysical 
behaviorism (materialism). Strawson is much too sensible for 
that. His goal is, rather, an overt reasoned rejection of this absurd 
doctrine. His starting point is the supposedly conceptual truth 
‘I do not have your experiences’. Ordinary language analysis, as 
first practiced by the later Wittgenstein and following him at 
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Oxford, provides the way by which he arrives from this starting 
point at that goal. The price he pays is the doctrine that ‘‘per- 
sons’’ are particulars which are both basic and logically primitive. 
One can of course not be sure what ‘logically primitive’ means in 
the mouth of an antidefinitionalist. It seems to mean that a 
person cannot be defined in terms of his body and his ‘‘experi- 
ences.’’ This doctrine I find quaint. When introducing the al- 
leged conceptual truth, ‘I do not have your experiences’, Strawson 
very cautiously refers to Schlick’s last essay ‘‘ Meaning and Verifi- 
eation’’ (The Philosophical Review, 1936). He need not have been 
so cautious. Nor is it accidental that, as Allaire quite recently 
pointed out in ‘‘Tractatus 6.3751’’ (Analysis, 1959), Schlick in 
another late essay anticipates some of the later Wittgenstein’s 
ideas about the nature and function of linguistic analysis. 

Now to conclude with a few reflections of a very different kind. 
Strawson is charmingly eager to convince his readers that what he 
does is metaphysics, the same thing, in spite of all the differences, 
which the classical philosophers did. The eagerness is most natu- 
rally explained by his long association with the Oxford movement, 
since at Oxford for quite some time now and until most, most 
recently, to say the least, the very word, metaphysics, was taboo. 
This reader is convinced. Nor am I just charmed. I am almost 
touched, remembering how sternly admonished I was by some high 
dignitaries of another movement shortly after I had first used 
that bad word, metaphysics, in the title of an essay. Eventually 
I was even excommunicated. Strawson’s fate, I believe, will be 
less harsh (if that be the word). There have been quite a few 
signs lately that the Oxford movement is about to collapse. Or 
perhaps it is just petering out. There is that book I mentioned at 
the beginning. More pertinently, there have been a few re- 
markable pieces in recent British journals. These I don’t mention, 
partly because I do not wish to put the finger on anyone. In this 
country, there is the recoil from those frankly professed ‘‘prole- 
gomena to a future science of language.’’ There is, most ominously 
of all, The Big Yawn, often no longer covered by a polite or diplo- 
matic hand. The signs add up. Strawson’s book is more than 
just a sign. It shows a way out to those who, partly because of the 
way he says what he says, are more likely to listen to him than to 
anyone else. From where I stand, I had to make it clear that I 
judge him to have failed. But then, in philosophy, who hasn’t 
failed or doesn’t fail eventually? It is enough, more than enough, 
to have done as well as Strawson did. In magnis voluisse sat est. 


Gustav BERGMANN 
Strate UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art Criticism; a Critical Introduc- 
tion, JEROME Srounitz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 
[1960]. viii, 510 pp. 25 pp. of half-tone plates. $6.95. 


Despite their notorious philosophical differences, there is one 
pedagogical point on which teachers of aesthetics will agree: the 
scarcity of good introductory textbooks of various slants and levels. 
It is therefore a special pleasure to welcome the present text, and 
eall attention to its substantial merits. 

Professor Stolnitz introduces the student to a wide range of 
aesthetic problems, to a wide variety of points of view, presented 
in enough detail and with enough care so that the student should 
be roused to reflective thought. The level of discussion is higher 
than that of nearly all general works in this field: the author has 
tried to get below many of the clichés that here abound. At the 
same time, he starts each discussion where the student may be pre- 
sumed to be—that is, at the point where he knows a little of the 
major arts and is curious to understand them better. On the 
whole, the issues are sorted out quite well, and discussed with 
good sense. Each position is presented in a detailed paraphrase 
of the views of a well-known writer, with copious quotations. 
This makes the book informative; it also makes it somewhat less 
satisfactory to combine with one of the available collections of 
readings in aesthetics, and it may also tend to discourage the 
student from going himself to the classic sources: Plato, Tolstoy, 
Richards, Bell, Heyl, Ducasse, for example. (I think that it would 
be better to send the student to Plato’s and Tolstoy’s own works 
than to attempt such long summaries as in Chapter 13.) The 
examples of artistic works cited in the text are often fresh and 
apt (including the well-chosen illustrations), and there are brief 
bibliographies and questions at the end of each chapter. — 

The organization of the book is somewhat unusual. Part I 
deals with aesthetic experience. Part II (5 chapters) discusses 
art-creation, then takes up four ‘‘theories of art’’: Imitation, 
Formalism, Emotionalism, and something (not very well differenti- 
ated from the others) called the Theory of ‘‘ Aesthetic Fineness.”’ 
Part III consists of two chapters on the ‘‘structure of art’’: matter, 
form, expression. Part IV (3 chapters) discusses ugliness (in- 
eluding tragedy and comedy), truth and belief, and the moral 
aspects of art. Parts IV and V (4 chapters) discuss evaluation 
and criticism ; the central chapter (Chapter 15) is on Subjective, 
Objective, and Objective Relativist accounts of aesthetic value. 

Despite the competence and range of the book, its treatment of a 
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number of issues may be questioned, from the point of view of the 
instructor and his task. I shall mention a few such topics. 

First, the term ‘‘aesthetic object’’ is given a combined atti- 
tudinal-affective definition in Part I. Professor Stolnitz treats 
‘‘aesthetic perception’’ as equivalent to ‘‘perception with an 
aesthetic attitude,’’ and ‘‘aesthetic attitude’’ is defined as ‘‘dis- 
interested and sympathetic attention to and contemplation of 
any object of awareness whatever, ‘for its own sake alone’’ (35; 
ef. 30). He argues that any object can be an ‘‘aesthetic ob- 
ject’’ when so contemplated (34-41). He then develops his 
account of ‘‘aesthetic perception’? (Chapter 2), which requires 
a fuller explanation of the phrase ‘‘for its own sake alone’’: when 
is one regarding an object just for its own sake, rather than for 
the sake of something else? This leads to what seems to me a pre- 
mature discussion of ‘‘aesthetic relevance’’; for to regard an object 
for its own sake is to ignore what is ‘‘aesthetically irrelevant.’’ 
His criterion is that knowledge about a painting ‘‘is not 
aesthetically relevant unless it interacts with what we see and 
feel when we look at the painting aesthetically’’ (58); this is in 
some danger of collapsing into circularity, for looking at the 
painting aesthetically comes pretty close to ‘‘aesthetic percep- 
tion,’’ which is what we started out to explain in the first place. 
But I am more troubled by the thought that relevance cannot be 
satisfactorily discussed until after a careful treament of the 
several arts, their dimensions and capacities (cf. 454). 

The ‘‘theories of art’’ in Part II include both explanatory and 
normative elements, as is customary. My impression is that Pro- 
fessor Stolnitz has brought these theories down to cases somewhat 
better than most writers, and he raises some important and inter- 
esting questions. But so many of these ought to be separated! 
This method of presenting ‘‘theories of art’’ early in the proceed- 
ings will often, I am afraid, encourage the student to feel that he 
is equipped to discuss broad generalizations about all the arts 
before tackling the limited but tough questions about fine arts, 
music, ete. And it does not sufficiently put him on his guard 
against confusing various questions with each other—a constant 
temptation in this field. Nor can I approve of the conclusion of 
Part II that it would be ‘‘an insult to the student’s intelligence, to 
claim that there is any one theory which has the complete truth 
about all art’’ (206-207), and that one should therefore use each 
theory when ‘‘relevant to the work’’ (207). 

Chapter 7, on ‘‘Emotionalist Theory,’’ is especially good; Pro- 
fessor Stolnitz is properly critical of the ‘‘two-term’’ account of 
expression. But I don’t think this chapter is clearly enough 
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related to his own treatment of expression in Chapter 10, and 
there are confusing features of both chapters. In Chapter 7 he 
brings in ‘‘sincerity’’ approvingly (179), in a way that seems 
to have no warrant once we have by-passed the artist’s emotions 
in talking about expression ; and he takes it too much for granted 
that emotions are ‘‘embodied’’ in music (179, 188-189). In 
Chapter 10 he introduces the problem in a way that prejudges 
the issues raised later between Arnheim and Santayana; and his 
example from Howard’s End (257) is curiously inappropriate 
in the context, for it by no means: supports the claim that people 
hear different regional qualities in the same music. 

The discussion of the evaluation problem suffers from its own 
difficulties, in my judgment, though again I think it is fair to say 
that Professor Stolnitz has gone beyond most treatments of these 
questions in making explicit the complexities of the issues and in 
seeing what alternative theories (notably the Objectivist Theory) 
really look like when worked out. One pair of sentences illustrates 
two dubious features of his discussion: ‘‘But ‘unity’ or ‘harmony’ 
is more like a synonym for ‘value’ than a definition of it. It 
does not tell us what beauty is’’ (408). Here, as elsewhere (e.g., 
402), he writes as though ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘aesthetic value’’ were 
themselves synonymous. That ‘‘ ‘beauty’ refers to the attractive- 
ness or value of objects’’ he tells us near the beginning of the book 
'(21). Yet at the same time (see 22 and 270-272) he says that 
beauty is not the only value of works of art. Nor can he be 
correct in saying that ‘‘unity’’ means the same as ‘‘value,’’ for it is 
a reason for attributing value. And to call a poem ‘‘sentimental’’ 
is not, I think, to make an ‘‘aesthetic value-judgment’’ (388; ef. 
442-443), but to back one up. 

There are, then, some pitfalls for the unwary student, but the 
ground underfoot is more solid (and the fruit to be garnered along 
the way more nourishing) than in most general works in aesthetics. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Problems in Aesthetics; an Introductory Book of Readings. Mor- 
ris Weitz. New York: The Macmillan Co. [1959]. ix, 697 
pp. $6.90. 


Reflections on Art; a Source Book of Writings by Artists, Critics, 
and Philosophers. Edited by Susanne K. Lancer. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press [1958]. xviii, 364 pp. $6.50. 


Professor Weitz’s volume is an anthology of readings designed 
to be used as a text for an introductory course in aesthetics. There 
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are fifty-one selections from forty-three authors ranging from 
Plato to Panofsky. The readings are said to be, and for the most 
part are, arranged around certain sets of problems. The volume 
is divided into six main parts: ‘‘I. What is Art?,’’ ‘“‘II. Some 
Basie Concepts and Problems,’’ ‘‘III. The Arts,’’ ‘‘IV. Tragedy 
and the Problem of Genres,’’ ‘‘V. The Problem of Response to 
Art,’’ and ‘‘ VI. Criticism.’’ 

Some readers will wonder about the choice of readings: e.g., 
why include a dull bit by Plotinus, ‘‘Art as Beauty,’’ instead of, 
say, some selection from Kant’s third Critique? Why reprint 
Jowett’s translation of Plato’s remarks when more accurate trans- 
lations are available? The third part on ‘‘The Arts’’ is puzzling: 
why include Barnes’ naive discussion ‘‘Color, Drawing and Com- 
position,’’ or Rosenthal and Smith’s elementary discussion ‘‘The 
Elements of Poetry’’? The former might be of use in a high 
school course in art appreciation, the latter in a freshman course 
in English literature. One can hardly suppose that either con- 
stitutes a contribution to aesthetics. Again, although Panofsky’s 
*‘Symbolism and Diirer’s ‘Melencolia I’ ’’ makes interesting read- 
ing, it is a work in art history, not in aesthetics. 

Even so, the volume contains some interesting selections, 
enough to occupy a student throughout a semester. The first two 
parts alone would make an ample text. Unfortunately, the volume 
is unpleasant to read or handle: it has small grey type with a great 
deal of print through, and it is heavy. But it should be a fairly 
useful text for students with good eyes and strong wrists. 

Mrs. Langer’s volume is another story. She states that its 
purpose is ‘‘to bring together some of the many significant essays 
on art that have appeared within the last five or six decades, in 
widely scattered publications, and make them available to readers 
of English.’” The volume is intended to be ‘‘a source book to 
serve independent study on the part of scholars and fairly ad- 
vanced students in philosophy of art’’ (p. ix). The volume econ- 
tains twenty-six complete papers reprinted from various journals, 
and Mrs. Langer has supplied a ten-page introduction. 

This is a stimulating volume. But it is not for simple souls 
unwilling to drown themselves in the well of knowledge. Few of 
the writers are inhibited by a pedantic interest in what is sensible 
or true. Thus Brelet in ‘‘Musie and Silence’’ concludes that 
‘*sounds must fade away and die for the musical work to be born’’ 
(p. 121; the context makes it quite clear that this is not intended 
as a comment on Wagnerian opera). Mehlis in ‘‘The Aesthetic 
Problem of Distance’’ argues that ‘‘intimacy is inimical to beauty 
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and ... it must necessarily destroy the aesthetic phenomenon’”’ (p. 
81) ; he draws the frustrating conclusion that lovers ‘‘should have 
everything in common, except the bedroom’’ (p. 84). Possibly 
both Brelet’s and Mehlis’ theses could be put to a test by deter- 
mining whether the attractiveness of Marilyn Monroe strumming 
the overture to Parsifal on a banjo is a simple function of her 
distance from the observer. Souriau in ‘‘Time in the Plastic 
Arts’’ maintains that ‘‘time is more important aesthetically, and 
more worthy of study, in painting, sculpture, or architecture than 
in music, the dance, or the cinema’’ (p. 140). Why he refrains 
from the obvious corollary, viz., that in music, space and color are 
of the essence, is not clear; both contentions are equally absurd. 
Bayer in ‘‘The Essence of Rhythm’’ maintains that ‘‘The aesthetic 
object does not confront us like other objects in the world. When 
I am dull or inattentive, I am no longer aware of it; when eager 
or curious, I savor it anew. This feature alone should suffice to 
make us recognize the singularity of its nature’’ (p. 186). What 
these ‘‘other objects’’ are that Bayer refers to is something of a 
mystery to the reviewer. 

But there is much that is mysterious about this volume, includ- 
ing Mrs. Langer’s introduction. Mrs. Langer points out that she 
does not agree with everything the authors of the articles say. 
Thus she claims that Mehlis confuses art and life, ‘‘Sauvage ap- 
pears to use ‘form’ in the unhappiest way possible’ (p. x), 
Reinold’s complete confidence in the neurological doctrines that 
suit his purpose weakens his position, while Baensch’s conclusion 
strikes Mrs. Langer as ‘‘slightly mad’’ (p. x). Evidently Mrs. 
Langer believes that despite all this the articles are worth reading. 
Why she is of that opinion remains a mystery to the reviewer. 


Pau. ZIrr 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Institute for Philosophical Research in San Francisco, 
California, recently announced the beginning of a three-year term 
of study made possible by new grants it has received. The Old 
Dominion Foundation, which has been one of the principal spon- 
sors of the Institute, is continuing its support at the rate of $50,000 
annually for the next three years. The Houghton Foundation of 
New York has made a parallel grant of $25,000 a year. These 
grants, plus $40,000 a year from other sources, provide an annual 
budget of about $115,000. 
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The Institute was founded in 1952 by Mortimer J. Adler to 
analyze the fundamental ideas and issues of Western thought. Its 
staff has spent the last eight years in a comprehensive and careful 
study of the idea of freedom. Volume I of The Idea of Freedom 
was released by Doubleday in 1958. 

The manuscript of Volume II, which will complete the work on 
freedom, has just been sent to the publisher. Volume II should 
be out in book form in the late spring of 1961. It will be about as 
large as Volume I and will deal with all the controversies about 
the subject of freedom. 

The Institute is also planning to publish a shortened and 
popularly written version of the two volumes of The Idea of 
Freedom, 

Mr. Adler said that the Institute staff has already begun work 
on a new project: an analysis of the idea of love. It will be done 
in a somewhat different way both as to the extent of the research 
and the manner of writing. He said that he hoped that the work 
on love would be completed by the summer of 1961. Other ideas 
being considered for subsequent treatment are progress, justice, law 
democracy, and education. 

Mr. Robert G. Hazo has been appointed Associate Director of 
the Institute, effective as of this date. Mr. Hazo graduated from 
St. John’s' College in Annapolis, Maryland. He numbers among 
his academic honors the St. John’s College Medal, a Fulbright 
Scholarship and a Fulbright Prize Award, and a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship. He studied for a year at the Sorbonne 
and spent two years in the Middle East working in Islamic phi- 
losophy. Mr. Hazo came to the Institute in 1957 as a Research 
Fellow. 

The Institute has added to its staff of consultants Dr. George 
P. Grant, until recently head of the Department of Philosophy in 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. Dr. Grant is the author of 
Philosophy in the Mass Age. Other consultants include Jacques 
Maritain of Princeton, Richard McKeon of Chicago, and Paul 
Weiss of Yale. 
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